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Increasing  consumption  of  colored  margarine  in 
recent  years  in  part  reflects  the  repeal  of  many  State 
prohibitions  against  its  manufacture  and  sale,  a 
trend  accelerated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax 
of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  margarine,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1950. 

Total  apparent  disappearance  of  margarine  in 
April-June  1950  declined  more  than  seasonally, 
indicating  that  retailers  and  other  dealers  (whose 


stocks  are  not  reported)  reduced  their  stocks  of 
both  colored  and  uncolored  margarine  to  a  minimum 
and  then  replaced  them  mostly  with  tax-free  colored 
margarine  in  July.  Disappearance  in  July  was  about 
three  times  the  low  point  reached  in  June. 

Total  disappearance  of  margarine  per  capita  in 
1951  will  be  greater  than  in  1950  while  disappear- 
ance of  butter  will  be  substantially  less  and  pos- 
sibly the  lowest  on  record. 
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Table  1.-  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  fats,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  septets,  and 
Index  numbers  of  prices  of  fats  and  oils,  July  191*9  and  1950,  May-July  1951 
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Sight  doaestlc  fats  and  oils  (1910-lk-lOO)   

Eight  domestic  fats  and  oils   ,.(.72*)   

All  fats  and  oils  (27  items)   (.73*)   

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter  (26  Items)    (.82*)   

Grouped  by  origin: 

Animal  fats   (.69*)   

Marine  animal  oils    ( .77*)   

Vegetable  oils,  domestic    (.8k*)   

Tegetaole  oils,  foreign    ( ,88«)   

grouped  by  use: 

Butter    (.67.)   

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted    (.67*)   

Lard    (.78»)   

Other  food  fats    (.8k«)   

All  food  fat   (.71*)   

Soap  fat   (.80*)   

Drying  oils    (.85*)   

Miscellaneous  oils    (.71*)   

All  industrial  fats  and  oils    (.82*)   

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Eeporter,  The  national  Prorislonsr,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Hev  Tork),  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*.    Excise  taxes  and 
duties  included  vhere  applicable.    Index  numbers  of  earlier  years  beginning  1910  are  in  Technical  Bulletin  Ho.  737  (19*0)  and 
The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  beginning  December  19|0. 

1/  Hear-by  futures"    2/  Thrse-oent  processing  tax  added  to  prloes  as  originally  quoted.    %J  0,10  quotation  only,    k/  This  Item 
formerly  carried  as  "Sperm-vhale  oil,  natural,  k5°,  drums,  Hev  Tork." 

•   Multiply  by  this  faotor  to  convert  index  numbers  (1935-39-100)  to  old  basis  (192^-29-100). 
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SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK 

Output  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in  the  year  beginning  October  1, 
1951    may  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  record  195O-51  production  of 
k.hOO  million  pounds.  The  production  estimate  includes  the  oil  equivalent 
of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing. 

Output  of  cottonseed,  based  on  the  expected  production  of  cotton  lint, 
is  estimated  at  6,990  thousand  tons  compared  with  4,078  thousands  tons  in 
1950.    Production  of  soybeans  for  beans  is  placed  at  273   million  bushels 
compared  with  287  million  a  year  ago,    Production  of  peanuts  picked  and 
threshed  may  total  1,7^2  million  pounds  compared  with  2,019  million  in  1950, 
However,  peanuts  available  for  crushing  may  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 

Output  of  lard  in  the  year  beginning  October  1951  may  be  about  5  per- 
cent larger  than  the  2,800  million  pounds  produced  a  year  earlier,  but  pro- 
duction of  butter  probably  will  be  smaller  than  the  1,500  million  pounds  ex- 
pected in  1950-51. 

Production  of  1951  crop  flaxseed  was  indicated  at  35.0  million  bushels 
on  September  1,  3,0  million  bushels  less  than  on  July  1  and  k.3  million  be- 
low last  year.    Most  of  the  decline  came  during  July  and  reflects  largely 
dry  weather  and  rust  in  the  important  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Wet  weather  in  August  has  retarded  maturity  of  the  crop  in  Minnesota. 
Supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  1951-52 .will  be  adequate  for  forsee- 
able  needs,  but  government  stocks  will  be  reduced. 

Disappearance  of  domestic  edible  oils --cottonseed ,  soybean,  peanut 
and  com --in  the  first  9  months  of  the  1950  -51  marketing  year  (October  1950- 
June  1951)  totaled  2,619  million  pounds ;  88  million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Apparent  domestic  disappearance  in  the  first  quarter  was  6  percent  larger 
than  the  year  before,  reflecting  largely  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  short- 
ening and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  salad  and  cooking  oils  in  unreported  positions. 
But  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  these  stocks  were  reduced  and  disappear- 
ance was  6  and  10  percent,  respectively,  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  pattern  of  apparent  disappearance  of  shortening  in  relation  to  a 
year  earlier  was  similar  to  that  for  the  edible  vegetable  oils.  Apparent 
disappearance  of  both  margarine  and  lard  was  considerably  higner  than  a  year 
earlier  in  each  of  the  three  quarters . 
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Domestic  disappearance  of  margarine  in  1951  is  likely  to  reach  or  ex- 
ceed one  "billion  pounds  for  the  first  time .    A  somewhat  wider  than  normal 
ratio  between  retail  prices  of  butter  and  margarine  and  the  recent  repeal  of 
prohibitions  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  colored  margarine  "by  8  States 
with  a  total  population  of  about  30  million  people  is  encouraging  the  consump- 
tion of  margarine . 

Consumption  of  margarine- in  195-1  may  be  over  6.5  pounds  per  person  com- 
pared with  6.1  pounds  in  1950  and  2.7  pounds  in  3  937-1+1.  Butter  consumption  in 
1951 >  on  the  other  hand,  may  drop  "below  the  previous  record  low  of  10.0  pounds 
in  191+8;  compared  with  10  J3  pounds  in  1950  and  the  prewar  average  of  . 
16.6  pounds  per  person.  Output  of  butter  in  the  first  half  of  1951  was  15  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole  will  be  considerably  be- 
low the  production  in  1950. 

Net  exports  of  fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  (including  the 
oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds)  totaled  517  million  pounds  in  the  April-June  1951 
quarter,  75  percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  highest  quar- 
terly figure  since  April-June  191+9  (see  table  3) «    lard,  soybeans  and  soybean 
oil  were  the  major  items  exported.    Lard  shipments  were  up  1+6  percent  from  the 
preceding  quarter  and  the  combined  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil 
were  double  the  January -March  figure.  This  increase  is  believed  to  reflect, 
at  least  in  part,  the  lower  prices  prevailing  for  fats  and  oils.  As  domestic 
production  of  fats  and  oils  will  be  increased  and  prices  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  moderate  levels,  exports  in  1951-52  may  be  larger  than  in  1950-51. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  of  Edible  Fat 3  and  Oils  Increased 
in  August;  Some  Dro-p  in  Early  September 

Prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  lard  started  moving  upward  late  m 
July  and  continued  at  a  higher  level  through  most  of  August.  An  important  fac- 
tor in  the  upward  movement  of  edible  oils  was  the  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  support  the  price  of  1951-crop  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  a  level  sub- 
stantially above  prices  in  July.  It  was  announced  August  17  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  purchase  cottonseed  oil.  meal  and  linters  at  specified  prices , provided 
crushers  pay  not  less  than  support  prices  for  cottonseed  (see  table  6) -However, 
if  market  prices  for  one  or  more  of  these  three  items  should  rise 'above  the 
specified  level,  crushers  might  prefer  to  sell  other  items  "below  these  levels 
instead  of  exercising  their  option  to  deliver  cottonseed  products  under  this 
program.    Thus  the  program  while  offering  a  firm  support  for  cottonseed  prices, 
would  not  necessarily  support  the  price  of  oil  at  the  announced  average  level 
of  15.5  cents. 

The  upward  movement  in  lard  prices  is  believed  to  have  mainly  reflected 
some  seasonal  tigntening  in  supplies.    Demand  for  lard,  both  domestic  and  ex- 
port, has  been  heavy  this  year  and  stocks  on  August  1,  1951  >  were  only  6/  per- 
cent as  large  as  a  year  earlier.    Lard  supplies  'normally  begin  to  increase 
seasonally  in  September  or  October. 

Prices  of  drying  oils  declined  from  July  to  August ,  reflecting  ample 
supplies  in  relation  to  demand,  but  linseed  oil  prices  advanced  in  early 
September.    This  may  reflect  a  delay  in  harvesting  and  marketing  flaxseed  due 
to  wet  weather. 
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Table  2.-  Domeetic  disappearance!  of  food  fats,  1949-51 


Year  and  its 


'Jnit 


April  -  June  :  July-  Sept.  :  Oct.-  Dec. 


Total 


1949  -  - 
Butter: 

Actual  weight   

Fat  content  •.......«•••• 

Margarine: 

Actual  weight  ........... 

Fat  content  ............. 

Lard  (direct)   

Shortening  

'Other  edible"!/  ........... 

Total .(fat  content)  , 
•   Per-  person -2/  ....... 

1950  -  :      - . 

Butter:  . 
—  -  Actual  weight  ........... 

Fat  content  ............. 

Margarine : 

Actual  weight  ........... 

Fat  content  

Lard  (direct)  

Shortening  ................ 

Other  edible  1/  .'. 

Total  (fat  content)  . 
Per  person  2/  ....... 

1951  -  - 

j  Butter: 

Actual  weight  ........... 

Fat  content  ............. 

".  Margarine: 

Actual  weight  ........... 

Fat  content  ............. 

Lard  (direct)   

Shortening  ................ 

Other  edible  1/   

Total  (fat  content)  . 
Per  person  2/  ....... 


Mil.  lb. 

384 

420  ' 

404 

380 

1,587 

Do. 

309 

338. 

325 

306 

1,278 

Do. 

234 

188 

209 

224  ' 

855 

Do. 

191 

153 

170 

182 

Do. 

486 

385' 

402 

498 

1,771 

Do. 

341 

349 

395 

362 

1,447 

Do. 

:     '  285 

285 

316 

282 

1,169 

Do. 

1,612 

1,511 

1,607 

1,630 

6,359 

Pounds 

10.8 

10.1  . 

10.7 

10.8 

42.4 

Mil.  lb. 

416 

393 

425 

1,669 

Do. 

335 

349 

316 

342 

1,344 

Do. 

259 

177 

237 

257 

930 

Do. 

210 

7  co 
t  To 

Do. 

448 

429 

459 

534 

1,870 

Do. 

449 

338 

481 

407 

1,675 

Do. 

300 

292 

393 

326 

1,311 

Do.        J  1,743 

1,552 

1,844 

1,817 

6,958 

Pounds 

11.5 

10.2 

12.1 

11.8 

45.6 

Mil.  lb. 

368 

395 

Do. 

396 

313 

Do. 

273 

225 

Do. 

223 

-  183 

Do. 

516 

453 

Do.       «  388 

270 

Do. 

322 

295 

Do. 

1,745 

1,513 

Pounds 

11.3 

9.3 

from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.  Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening)  used  in  mayonnaise 
and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc.       2/   Civilian  and  military. 


Table  3>-  Calculation  of  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils, 
except  butter,  used  in  food,  1949-51 


Year  and  item 


Unit         i  Jan.-  March 

April-  June 

July-  Sept. 

:  Oct.-  Dec. 

:  Total 

Mil.  lb. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2,010 
349 
♦260 
130 
32 

1,471 
615 
-417 
134 
34 

1,357 
318 
-329 
125 
39 

2,303 
351 
+506 
150 
28 

7,141 
1,634 
+19 
539 
133 

Do. 
Pounds 

1,303 
8.7 

1,173 
7.8 

1,282 
8.5 

1,324 
8.8 

5,081 
33.8 

Mil.  lb. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1,984 
423 
-1 
161 

7 

1,501 
298 
-73 
116 
43 

1,320 
149 
-418 
118 

57 

2,284 
302 
+370 
179 
43 

7,089 
1,172 
-121 
575 
150 

Do. 
Pounds 

1,408 
9.3 

1,203 
7.9 

1,528 
10.0 

1,475 
9.6 

5,614 
36.8 

Mil.  lb. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2,066 
295 
♦202 
153 

33 

1,602 
517 
-156 
114 

73 

1949  -  - 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  1/ 

Production  ......................................: 

Net  exports  .....................................: 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Nonfood  uses  ....................................: 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2j  .: 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  : 
for  food  (butter  excluded):  : 

Total   : 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military  ...........: 

1950  -  -  3/  : 
Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  1/  : 

Production  ......................................: 

Net  exports  .....................................: 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 
Nonfood  uses 
Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 
Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  : 
for  food  (butter  excluded)  :  : 

Total  ...: 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

1951  --2/  ,  : 
Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  1/  : 

Production 

Net  exports  .....................................: 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks  ..........: 

Nonfood  uses  ....................................: 

Other  fats  and  oil*,  food  uses  2j  .: 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  for  : 
food  (butter  excluded):  : 

Total   : 

Per  person,  civilian  and  "•intarv 


Do. 
Pounds 


1,449 
9.4 


1,201 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Totals  and  per  person  estimates  computed 
from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/    Includes  lard,  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oleo  stearine,  edible  tallow;  corn,  cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean  and  edible  olive  oils.  Pro- 
duction and  exports  include  oil  equivalent  of  exported  soybeans  and  peanuts  for  crushing  abroad.    Net  exports  also  include  margarine, 
shortening  and  vegetable  stearine,  and  shipments.    Change  in  stocks  includes  vegetable  stearine,  shortening  and  estimates  for  farm 
lard;    and  in  1951,  margarine. 

2/   Mainly  babassu,  coconut,  palm-kernel  and  sesame  oils.    Unreported  disappearance  of  these  oils  assumed  to  be  for  food  purposes,  as 
well  as  factory  consumption  in  food  uses.    (Unreported  disappearance  is  the  difference  between  domestic  disappearance,  computed  from 
production,  imports,  exports,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks,  and  total  factory  consumption  including  refining  loss.) 
y  Preliminary. 
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The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  26  major  fats  and  oils 
(excluding  butter)  in  August  was  18 3  'percent  of  the  1935~39  average  com- 
pared with  l80  in  July,  251  in  February,  the  peak  since  the  outbreak  of 

hostilities  in  Korea,  and  l82  in  August.  1950. 

Table  k.-  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils,  United 


Item 


States-  specified  periods 

Average:  1950  •  

1937 -*H : . Aug.   :  Feb. 


Cents    Cents  Cents 


Butter  92-score,  Chicago  .=....;  29.6 
Lard.,  tank  car  lots,  Chicago  7.6 
Cottonseed  oil .crude ,S ,E. mills  2/  7.0 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 

midwest  mills  2/   ,  .  .  :  6.k 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  : 

Pacific  coast  3/  •  .  . »  i  7-0 

Inedible  tallow,  prime , Chicago  kj  6.3 
Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars, 

Minneapolis  :  9.3 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  New  York   :5/21.7 


60,7 

1U.5 
17.2 


68.9 
18.1 
2k.ti 


:  June 
Cents 

68.2 
15.2 
16,9 


66.7 
i5-3 
Ik. 6 


66.k 
16.  k 
l5.k 


lU.5     21.1     16. k     IH.5  15.4 


19. o 
6.5 

16.9 
2C  .k 


2k. 3 

17.5 

?1.8 
38.9 


16.6 
12.8 

18.2 
38.8 


15.^ 
9.1 

15.1 
36.9 


16.2 
9-1 

Ik. I 
3k.7 


65.9 
15.0 
lk. 9 

ik.Q 

16.2 
9.5 

15.7 
3^.8 


Compiled  from  the  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  National  Provisioner,  Chicago 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration . 

l/  Average  for  the  first  7    days  of  the  month. 

2/  Ceiling  price  effective  February  lk,  1951?  as  follows:  cottonseed  oil  23. 5j  soy- 
bean oil  20.5  cents. 

2/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing, 
kj  Ceiling  price  effective  March  12,  1951,  lU.8  cents. 
Drums,  New  York. 


CCC  to  Purchase 
Cottonseed  Products 


To  implement  the  1951  crop  cottonseed  support  program,  it  was  an- 
nounced August  17  that  for  each  ton  of  eligible  cottonseed  purchased  by  a 
crusher,  CCC  will  offer  to  buy  specified  quantities  of  crude  cottonseed 
oil,  kl  percent  protein  cake  or  meal,  and  1 inters  at  specified  prices.  A 
crusher  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  must  sell  all  three  com- 
modities to  CCC.    To  supply  local  demand  for  cottonseed  cake  or  meal,  a 
crusher  may  repurchase  these  items  immediately  from  CCC  at  the  current 
market  price  . 

Crushers  participating  in  the  program  must  pay  participating  gins 
and  eligible  producers  delivering  in  lots  of  10  tons  or  more  not  less  than 
$65.50  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  cottonseed  f.o.b.  gin  point,  with 
specified  premiums  and  discounts  for  other  grades.    As  announced  on  June  1, 
price  support  loans  on  1951-crop  cottonseed  are  available  at  this  price.  In 
areas  where  a  cottonseed  purchase  program  may  be  necessary,  purchases  will 
be  made  at  $61,50  a  ton  basis  grade  (100).    The  supports  reflect  90  per- 
cent of  the  January  15,  1951  >  parity  price  for  average  quality  seed. 
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An  exception  to  the  grading  requirement  has  "been  made  for  California, 
Arizona,  the  western  two-thirds  of  New  Mexico,  and  El  Paso -and  Hudspeth 
Counties  of  Texas.    Cottonseed  may  be  purchased  in  those  areas  on  a  flat- 
price  "basis,  and  no  grading  is, required.    For  California,  crushers  partici- 
pating in  the  program  or  CCC  will  pay  .not  less  than  $69.00  per  net  .ton 
f.o.b.  gin  (which  is  approximately  1-05. 5.  percent  of  the  ""basis  grade"  price). 
For  the  other  specified  areas  in  the  west ,  participating  crushers  or  CCC 
will  pay  not  less  than  $67.50  per  net  tori,  f.o.b.'  gin  (approximately  . 
103    percent  of  the  "basis  grade"  price).    Participating  ginners  or  CCC 
will  pay  not  less  than  $65.0£>.  and  $63.50  per  gross. ton,  respectively,  for 
cottonseed  purchased  from  eligible  producers . 

Table  5.-  Quantities  of  cottonseed  products  per  ton  crushed  to  be  purchased 
and  prices  to-be  paid  crushers  by  CCC  under  1951  cottonseed  support  program 


Area 


Southeastern 
Valley 
Southwestern 
Arizona  • 
California 


CCC  purchases  per  ton  of  cotton- 
seed  purchased  by  crushers  


Crude  :  hi  protein 
oil    :  cake  cr  meal 


Linters 


Price  per  pound  to  be 
paid  crushers  l/  


Oil  2/ 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Cent; 


I5.625 


:  41  $  protein 
:cake[  or  meal  3/ 
"Cents 


15^5 
15.25 
15.5 
15.5 


2.8 

2.7 
2.7 
2.65 

2.65 


3*11  339  lQh 

322  875  179 

301  ..  933  •     -  ,  182 

308  ,    853  199 

339  "  ..    822  •  195 

1/  Prices  to  be  paid  for  linters  are  as  follows  -For  the  first  cut  and  mill 
run  linters  sold  on  U.S.;Grade  basis  in  cents  per  lb.  gross  weight:  No.  1, 
High  14.8,  middle  14.3,  low  13,8;  No.  2.  high  13.3,  middle  12.8,  low  12.3; 
-No.  3,  high  11.3,  middle  11.3;  low^l0.8:  No.  k,  high  10.3,  middle  9,8,  low 
9.3;  No.  5,  high  8.8,  middle  8.3,  low  8.0*;  No.  6,  7.8;  No,  7,  7-7.    For  mill 
run  or  second  cut  chemical  linters,  the  price  will  be  8  cents  per  pound 
gross  weight  basis  73  percent  cellulose  yield.    Premiums  and  discounts  of 
0.11  cent  per  pound  are  provided  for  each  Variation  of  one  percent,  frac- 
tions in  proportion,  of  cellulose  yield  from  73  percent., 

2/  Basis  prims  crude  oil,  f.o.b.  buyer's  tank  cars  at  crusher 's  mill . 3/Basis 
hydraulic  or  expeller  bulk  meal  or  sized  cake,  f.o.b.;  seller's  cars  at 
crushing  plant.  Solvent  meal-  is  discounted  at  $1.50  per  ton. 

Support  Price  f or  1951  Crop  Peanuts.  • 
To  Average  $230.56  Per  Ton 

On  August  9/  it  was  announced  th.at.i95i  crop  farmers'  stock  peanuts  - 
produced  on  alloted  acreage  will  be  supported  at  an  average  price  of  $230.56 
per  ton  (11.53  cents  per  pound),  $14.56  per  ton  (O.73  cents  per  pound)  more 
than  the  support  for  the  1950  crop.  This  support  level  reflects  88  percent 
of  the  parity  price  ($262  per  ton  or  13.I  cents  per  pound)  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  season  on- August  1,  1951 

The  average  support  price  is  the  same  as  the  minimum  announced  on 
May  4,  1951.  At  that  time,  it  was  stated  that. the  minimum  support  level 
would  prevail  unless  a  changed  supply  position  or  a  higher  level  of  parity 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  made  a  higher  support  level  man- 
datory.   Since  neither  of  these  conditions  has  developed,  the  average 
support  level  remains  the  same  as  announced  in  May. 
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1952  Winter- sown  Flaxseed  -    • ' 

Goal  Set  at  235  Thousand  Acnes 

A  goal  of  235  thousand  acres  for  the  1952  flaxseed  crop  in  the  three 
winter  growing  States  was  announced  August  20,    The  State  acreage  goals  are: 
Arizona,  10  thousand;  California s  75  thousand;  and  Texas,  150  thousand.  A 
Average  plantings  in  the  last  5  years  (1947-51)  were:    Arizona,  24  thousand; 
California,  129  thousand;  and  Texas,  194  thousand  acres.    These  1952  pro- 
duction goals,  with  average  conditions,  should  provide  2,715  thousand  bushels, 
distributed  as  follows;    Arizona.-  215  thousand;  California,  l,600i  thousand; 
and  Texas,  900  thousand.    Acreage  goals  for  spring-sown  1952  crop  flaxseed 
will  be  made  well  in  advance  of  spring  planting.    The  suggested  fall-sown 
goals  should  be  regarded  as  maximums,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  other 
crops,  especially  feed  grains ,which  are  adapted  to  these  areas. 

Recent  Changes  in 

Ceiling  Price  Regulations  • 

1,    CPR  61  >  effective  August-6,  1951}  or  earlier*    This  regulation 
was  issued  July  30,  1951 •     This  regulation  provides  a  formula  for  the  com- 
putation of  ceiling  prices  for  goods  (including  fats-and-oils  and  fat-and- 
oil  products  which  are  under  ceilings)  to  be  exported, 

2*    CPR  6,  Amendment  10,  effective  August  6,  1951  (corrected  to  refer 
to  the  appropriate  sections  of  CPR  6,  effective  August  26).       This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  all  fats  and  oils  and  fat-and-oil  products  covered  by 
CPR  6  fall  under  CPR  61  with  regard  to  ceiling  prices  for  export  sales.  It 
also  defines  for  all  purposes  the  meaning  of  the  term  "fats  and  oils  products 
in  finished  form"  which , up  to  this  time,  had  not  been  defined  or  explained. 

Mew  Legal  Minimum  Ceiling 
Price  Established 

The  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951  (Public  Law  96)  which 
became  law  on  July  31,  1951,  provides  that  ceiling  priqes  on  agricultural 
commodities  may  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  price  received  (by  grades) 
by  producers  on  May  19,  1951,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
This  provision  establishes  an  additional  legal  minimum  requirement  for  Agri- 
cultural commodities*    Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  the  ceiling 
price  for  an  agricultural  commodity  could  not  be  established  below  the  parity 
price  at  the  time  the  ceiling  was  promulgated,  or  below  the  highest  price 
received  by  producers  during  the  period  May  24-June  24,  1950,  whichever  is 
higher.    The  1951  Act  raises  the  legal  minimum  ceiling  price  for  cottonseed, 
but  does  not  affect  the  other  oil  crops. 

The  Act  of  1951  establishes  a  new  standard  for  determining  ceiling 
prices  for  milk  or  butterfat  used  for  manufacturing.    Such  ceilings  may  not 
be  less  than  those  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  are  reason- 
able in  view  of  prices  of  feed  and  other  factors  specified.    This . provision 
may  result  in  price  ceilings  for  butter  which  are  higher  than  the  equivalent 
of  the  parity  price  for  butterfat    (see  table  6). 
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Commodity 


'  Butterfat 
Cottonseed 
Flaxseed 
j  Peanuts 
|  Soybeans 
Tung  nuts  • 


Table  6,-  Oil  crops:    Prices  received  by  farmers  and  legal 
minimum, for  ceilings,  August  15,  1951 


Unit 


Pound 
Ton 
Bushel 
Pound 
Bushel 
Ton 


"McTitional 
legal 

minimum . 

Act  of 
1951 

1/ 


Dollars 

0.628 
90.90 
3.55 

.099 
2.82 

■  y 


Legal  minimusis/ Act  of  1950' 


•  Effective 
parity 
prices,, 

August  15, 
1951  . 


Dollars 

.161 
73.60 
Ml  . 

.131. 
2,82  • 
112.00  • 


Adjusted 
prices, 
Defense 
Production 
Act 

 iZ_-_ 


Dollars 

.6U5 
kk.&O 
3.81 

.109 
3.06 
66.10 


Effective 
legal 
minimum  for 
•  ceiling 
prices, 
August  15, 
1951  3/ 


Average 
prices, 
August  15, 
1951 


Dollars  Dollars 


V  .767 
5/90.90 
U.71 
.131 
3.06 
112.00 


5/  .720 
69.10 

3.H 
.108 

.2.71 
7/110.00 


1/    90  percent  of  May  19,  1951,  prices,  computed  as  follows:    For  soybeans  and 
j  flaxseed,  using  a  representative  grade  and  market,  subtract,  the  average  market 
J  price  centered  on  May  15  (this  means  the  period  May  lU-17,.  1951)  from  the  May  19 
1  price  and  add  this  difference  to  the  May  15  price  received  by  farmers,  as  reported 
in  "Agricultural  Prices'1;  for  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  butterfat,  the  May  15  price 
received  by  farmers  as  reported  in  "Agricultural  Prices"  was  the  best  available 
estimate  of  the  May  19  price.    This  provision  is  inapplicable  to  tung  nuts  as  there 
probably  were  no  sales  on  May  19. 

2/    As  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 'provisions  of  section 
402  (d)(3)  (ii)  and  (iii).  of  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  Adjusted  prices  for 
butterfat,  flaxseed,  peanuts  and  soybeans"  are  the  .estimated  highest  prices  received 
for  these  commodities  by  producers  during  the  period. May  2k -June  2k,  195Q.  Adjusted 
prices  for  cottonseed  and  tung  nuts  are  the  19^9'  season  average  prices  for  these 
commodities  received  by  farmers  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  the  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  on  June  15,  1950,  to  the  average  of  that  index  during  the  period 
when  the  bulk  of  the  19^9 . crop  was  marketed.    The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  considered 
to  have  been  marketed  as 'follows :    Cottonseed,.  August  19^9 -February  1950;  tung  nuts, 
November  19^9-May  1950.  ... 

3/    The  highest  price  in. columns  3-5. 

kj    This  price  does  not  allow  for  additional  determinations  relating  :to  feed  prices 
and  other  factors  required  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

5/    Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation;  unadjusted  price.  £.685..  .  The'  seasonal  ad- 
Justing  factors'  used  here  are  not  necessarily  those  that  might  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  legal  minimums  for  price  ceiling, 

6/    The  U«  S.  average  for  all  grades  may  differ  slightly  because  of  the  specific 
prices  by  grades  required  by  the  Act  of  1951. 


7/    Preliminary  season  average  price  for  1950. 
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Authority  to  Control  . .  ,  . .... 

Imports  Extended  ' "  *  - 

Authority  to  control  imports  of  fiats  and  oils  was  extended  from 
August  1,  1951,  to  June  30,  1952,  by  Public  Law  9o.    The  Act  provides  that 
no  imports  of  butter,  peanuts  and  other' fats  and  oils,  (including  oilbearing 
materials,  fatty  acids,  and  soap  and  so$p  powder,  but  excluding  coconuts 
and  coconut  products)  and  rice  and  rice  products  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  would  (a)  impair 
or  reduce  the  domestic  production  of  any  suah  commodity  below  present  pro- 
duction levels,  or  below  such  higher  levels  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary in  view  of  domestic  and  international  conditions,  (b)  interfere  with 
orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing  or  (&)  result  in  any  unnecessary  b 
burden  of  expenditure  under  any  Government  support  program. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  importation  of  the 
following  commodities  are  prohibited  by  Defense  Food  Order  No.  3,  as  amended: 
Flaxseed,  linseed, oil,  butter,  butter  oil,  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and  rice 
and  rice  products.    Flaxseed  screenings  may  be  imported  on  a  restricted  basis 

Peanuts  and  peanut  oil  and  butter  and  butter  oil  were  not  under  con- 
trol from  August  1  through  August  8*    Unlike  the  other  commodities,  these 
items  in  July  1951  were  not  controlled  under  Defense  Food  Order  No*.  3  but 
were  controlled  under  authority  provided  by  Public  Law  590,  81st  Congress, 
which    was      extended  after  June  30  only  through  July  31 *  1951,  Consequently 
there  was  a  temporary  lapse  in  control  until  they  were  placed  under  Defense 
Food  Order  .No,  3.  .  .. 

Limn t  Set  on  Speculation 
in  Soybeans  Futures 

It  was  announced  August  15  that  limits  on  speculative  trading  in  soy- 
bean futures  have  been  established  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission  and 
will  become  effective  October  1,  1951*  *  1 

.>*         Under  the  order,,  the  maximum  net  long  or  net  short  position  which  j- 
any  person  may  hold  or' control  is  1  million  bushels  in  any  one  soybean 
future  or  in  all  soybean  futures  combined  on  any  one  contract -market.  The 
Commission  also  fixed  1  million  bushels  as  the  maximum  amount  of  soyb  ean 
futures  which  any  person  feay  buy  or  sell  011  any  contract  market  during  one 
business  day,    The  limits  apply  to  all  speculative  trades  and  positions,  in-  6 
eluding  spreading,  in  soybean  futures  on  contract  markets.    They  do  not  apply 
to  bona  fide  hedging  transactions.  -r'i 

The  order  will  not  apply  to  market  positions  acquired  by  traders  in 
good  faith  prior  to  October  1.    The  fixing  of  speculative  limits  does  not 
affect  any  provision  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  relating  to  prance 
manipulation  or  corners,  nor  is  any  contract  market  relieved  of  its  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  for  preventing  manipulation  and  corners. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  MARGARINE 

Disappearance  of  Margarine 
Up ;  Butter  Down  in  1951 

Disappearance  of  margarine  in  1951  is  likely  to  reach  or  exceed  a  re- 
cord 1  "billion  pounds.    Through  the  first  6  months  of  the  year.,  disappearance 
totaled  498  million  pounds,  lh  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Disappearance  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  at  least  equal  the 
h9k  million  pounds  consumed  a  year  earlier,  as  a  somewhat  wider  than  normal 
ratio  "between  retail  prices  of  "butter  and  margarine  and  the  recent  repeal  of 
prohibitions  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  colored  margarine  "by  8  State 
with  a  total  population  of  about  30  million  people,  will  tend  to  increase 
margarine  consumption. 

The  ratio  between  retail  prices  of  butter  and  margarine  in  the  first 
half  of  1951  was  2.2,  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  2  years  but  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  prewar  period.  The  ratio  may  increase  later  in  the  year. 
Prices  for  the-  oils  used  in  margarine  have  dropped  sharply  since  early  1951* 
but  through  June  retail  prices  for  margarine  had  declined  only  slightly.  On 
the  other  hand,  butter  prices  are  being  supported  at  66  cents  per  pound  whole 
sale,  which  will  prevent  any  marked  decline  in  butter  prices, 

A  widening  of  the  ratio  between  prices  of  butter  and  margarine  will" 
encourage  increased  margarine  consumption.  However, this  will  be  partly  offset 
by  a  further  expansion  in  consumer  incomes  which  will  tend  to  retard  the 
shift  from  butter  to  margarine.  Consumption  of  margarine  in  1951  may  be  over 
6.5  pounds  per  person  compared  with  6.1  pounds  in  1950  and  2.7'  pounds  in 
1937*^1 •  Butter  consumption  in  1951  may  decline  to  or  drop  below  the  previous 
record  low  of  10.0  pounds  in  19kQ,  Consumption  amounted  to  10.3  pounds  in 
1950  and  16.6  pounds  per  person  in  1937 -kl. 

The  declining  supplies  of  butter  reflect  mainly  a  diversion  of  milk 
to  fluid  milk  products.    Output  of  butter  (including  an  estimate  for  farm 
butter)  in  the  first  half  of  1951  totaled  766  million  pounds,  15  percent 
less  than  in  the  comparable  period  in  1950.  However,  in  July -August,  output 
was  only  5-10  percent  below  a  year  earlie.r.  The  total  for  the  remainder  of 
the  yeaT  also  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  a  year  earlier. 

Imports  of  butter,  which  could  be  landed  in  the  United  States  at 
prices  substantially  below  present  market  prices,  are  prohibited  at  the 
present  time  (see  page  10). 

Output  of  Colored 
Margarine  Up_  Sharply 
in  1950 

Production  of  margarine  (actual  weight)  in  1950  totaled  a  record 
937  million  pounds.    Reflecting  tne  repeal  of  Federal  taxes  on  margarine 
effective  July  1,  1950,  output  of  colored  margarine  surpassed  that  of  un- 
colored  for  the  first  time  in  38  years  of  record  (see  table  11).  Produc- 
tion of  colored  margarine  totaled  500  million  pounds  in  1950,  of  which 
67  percent  was  produced  in  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
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Domestic  disappearance  of  margarine,  including  13  million  pounds  pro- 
cured by  the  military,  was  a  record  93°  million  pounds.    Apparent  disap-  ■ 
pearance  per  civilian  in  1950  wa-s  6.1  pounds  (product  weight),  0.4  pound 
above  1949  and  3«^  pounds  over  the  1937*^-1  average. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  increase  in  disappearance  in  margarine  in  1950 
came  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  reflecting  not  only  an  increase  in 
consumption,  influenced  by  repeal  of  Federal  and  some  State  tales  on 
margarine,  but  also  some  apparent  increase  in  stocks  in  unreported  positions 
which  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,    In  April- June  1950  after  the  law  repealing  Federal  taxes  on  margarine 
was  signed  by  the  President  but  before  the  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1, 
apparent  disappearance  declined  more  than  seasonally  (see  cover-page  chart). 
This  indicated  that  retailers  and  other  dealers  whose  stocks  are  not 
reported  followed  a  policy  of  reducing  stocks  of  margarine  to  a  minimum  in 
anticipation  of  the  shift  to  tax-free  margarine  after  July  1.  Domestic 
disappearance  in  July  was  about  three  times  the  low  point  reached  in  June, 
indicating  that  in  this  month  dealers  replenished  their  stocks  with  colored 
margarine,  l/ 

Over  the  last  25  years  (excluding  the  war  period)  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  1  pound  in  butter  consumption  per  person  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  average  decrease  or  increase  of  about  half  a  pound  in  consumption  of 
margarine.  2/  This  rough  relationship  held  true  in  1948  and  1949  >  comparing 
those  years  with  the  1937-41  average.    In  comparing  1950  with  the  prewar 
average,  however,  the  increase  in  margarine  consumption  was  0.6  pound  for 
each  one  pound  decline  in  butter  consumption.    The  fact  that  margarine 
consumption  increased  less  than  the  decline  in  butter  consumption  may 
reflect  the  declining  consumption  of  wheat  flour  (bread,  etc.)  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  with  which  substantial  quantities  of  fatty  spreads 
are  normally  used. 

1/  Apparent  disappearance  data  for  margarine  in  all  tables  in  this  report 
for  I950  have  been  computed  without  using  data  on  stocks  held  in  reported 
positions.     This  method  is  believed  to  give  a  more  accurate  indication  of 
actual  movement  into  consumption  during  June  and  July.    There  is  usually 
little  variation  in  stocks  from  month  to  month.    During  June,  manufacturers 
built  up  stocks  at  the  same  time  that  retailers  and  wholesalers  were  reducing 
stocks,  (Internal  Revenue  taxes  were  paid  by  manufacturers  when  the  product 
was  shipped  to  distributors.)    In  July,  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  were 
sharply  reduced  during  the  time  when  dealers  were  increasing  their  holdings 
of  tax-free  margarine.    When  computed  on  this  basis,  disappearance  in 
July  I95O  was  only  29  percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  month.  However, 
corrections  of  this  type  were  not  made  in  the  cover  page  chart,  where 
emphasis  is  placed  on  inventory  changes.    2/  During  the  period  1922-40, 
about  50  percent  of  the  year-to-year  change  in  per  capita  margarine  con- 
sumption was  associated  with  change  in  the  opposite  direction  in  per  capita 
butter  consumption,     (Based  on  year-to-year  changes,  the  simple  regression 
coefficient  of  margarine  consumption  on  butter  consumption  was  -.4-7  and 
the  simple  coefficient  of  determination  was  .49;  based  on  deviations  from 
average,  the  regression  coefficient  was  -.42  and  the  coefficient  of  deter- 
mination was  .36.)    In  6  of  the  7  years  in  which  butter  consumption  decreased 
from  the  preceding  year  margarine  consumption  increased;  in  4  of  the  9  yoars 
in  which  butter  consumption  increased  from  the  preceding  year  margarine 
consumption  decreased  and  in  3  of  these  years  margarine  consumption  did  not 
change  from  the  preceding  year  (in  3  years  during  the  period  1922-40  butter 
consumption  showed  no  change  from  the  preceding  year). 
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Apparent  disappearance  of  colored  margarine  in  195°  was  greater 
than  uncolored  for  the  first  time  of  record, totaling  3.2  pounds  per  person 
compared  with  2,9  pounds  for  uncolored.    Disappearance  of  colored  margarine 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  1.1  pounds  larger  than  in  the  first  half, 
while  disappearance  of  uncolored  margarine  was  0.7  pounds  smaller. 

Table  7.-  Apparent  disappearance  of  butter  and  margarine  per  civilian  in  19^7 - 51 j 

compared  with  prewar 
DISAPPEARANCE 


Year 

ijUL  uer 

i 

Margarine  1/ 

:  Uncolored 

:          Colored  : 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  Pounds 

2/ 

1937-M 

:  16.6 

2.7 

2.7 

19U7 

:  11.2 

k.7 

.2 

5.0 

19US 

:  10.0 

5.6 

.6 

6.1 

19U9 

:  10.5 

k.6 

1.1 

5.7 

1950 

Jan .  -  June 

:  5.6 

1.8 

1.0 

2.9 

July -Dec . 

:  5-3 

1.1 

2.1 

3.2 

Year 

10.3 

2.9 

3.2 

6.1 

1951 

Jan . -June 

!  k.8 

.8 

2.3 

3.1 

INCREASE  (+)  OR 

DECREASE  (■-)  FROM  PREWAR 

I9U7 

-5.* 

+2.0 

+  .2 

+2.3 

19^8 

-6.6 

+2.9 

+  .6 

+3.h 

19^9  : 

-6.1 

+1.9 

+1.1 

+3.0 

1950 

-5.8 

+0.2 

+3.2 

+3> 

1/Tax-paid  withdrawals  through  19^9.  Apparent  disappearance  since  then. 
2/Negligible . 

Use  of  colored  margarine  "began  to  increase  in  19^3  >  parti;/  Decause 
supplies  of  butter  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  even  under  the  ration- 
ing program.  The  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  colored  margarine  has  ac- 
celerated since  19^-6.    Relatively  high  prices  for  butter  in  comparison  with 
colored  margarine  in  19^7-50  probably  were  important  in  bringing  about  the 
postwar  increase  (see  table  8).  Also,  prohibitions  against  the  sale  of 
colored  margarine  have  been  repealed  in  many  States  since  19^7.    The  repeal 
in  1950  of  the  Federal  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  margarine  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  consumption  of  colored  mar- 
garine in  the  second  half  of  that  year. 

Price  Ratio  Between  Butter  and  All 
Margarine  Wider  Than  Prewar 

Prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax  of  10  cents  on  colored  mar- 
garine, many  margarine  users  bought  uncolored  margarine  and  then  colored  it 
at  home.    Thus,  the  effective  price  spread  between  butter  and  margarine  was 
considerably  wider  than  that  indicated  in  table  8.    For  this  reason,  a  new 
retail  price  series  for  margarine  has  been  computed  and  is  shown  in  table  9- 
This  is  a  weighted  average  price  for  all  margarine  assuming  that  the  price 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prior  to  July  195°  represented  un- 
colored margarine  and  that  the  price  of  the  colored  product  was  10  cents  per 
pound  higher.    Prices  were  weighted  by  the  civilian  disappearance  of  each 
type.    Even  on  this  basis,  the  price  ratio  since  19^8  has  been  wider  than  in 
the  pre-war  period. 
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Table  8.-  Retail  price  per  pound  of  butter  and  colored  margarine  in  leading 
cities  and  civilian  consumption  of  colored  margarine,  United  States,  specified  periods 


:           Price  of 
:  butter 

:       Price  of 
:    colored  margarine 
V 

Relationship  : 
between  price  of  : 
butter  and  colored  : 
margarine  : 

Consumption  of 
colored  margarine 

V 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Batlo 

Mil.  lb. 

Average 

38.6 

1925-29 

55.5 

16.9 

1.4 

12 

1932-41 

34.° 

<£0.0 

8.2 

1.3 

1 

1942-46 

54.3 

34.4 

•  19.9 

1.6 

12 

1947 

80.5 

50.8 

29.7 

1.6 

.31 

1948 

86.7 

51.4 

35.3 

1.7 

81  . 

1949 

72.5 

UD*o 

31.7 

1.8 

2/167 

1950 

Jan. -June 

72.3 

39.6 

32.7 

1.8 

158 

July-Dec ■ 

73.4 

32.7 

40.7 

2.2 

322 

Year 

72.9 

36.2 

36.7 

2.0 

L79 

1951  : 

Jan. -June  : 

81.7 

37.0 

44.7 

2.2 

351 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  Bureau  cf  Census. 


1/    The  average  price  of  margarine  in  leading  cities,  prior  to  July  1,  1950,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  pr-obably  represented  uncolored  margarine  almost  exclusively.    The  price  of  colored  margarin 
prior  to  July  1,  1950,  was  assumed  to  be  10  cents  higher  than  the  reported  price.    This  spread  is  the 
approximate  difference  between  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  colored  margarine  (10  cents  per  pound)  and  that 
on  uncolored  (0.25  cents  per  pound).    Beginning  in  July  1950,  retail  prices  for  colored  and  uncolor»-J 
margarine  are  reported  separately.    The  price  of  colored  margarine  represents  an  average  of  certain  cities 
in  States  where  sale  of  colored  margarine  is  permitted,  while  the  price  of  uncolored  represents  an  average 
of  cities  in  States  whore  sale  of  colored  margarine  is  prohibited.    This  difference  in  cities  probably 
accounts  for  the  reported  lower  price  of  colored  margarine. 
2/    Tax-paid  withdrawals  through  19^9.    Apparent  disappearance  since  then. 

2/    The  large  increase  over  1948  despite-  a  decline  in  the  difference  between  price  of  butter  and  colored 
margarine  probably  was  due  largely  to  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  dealers  handling  colored  margarine. 


Table  9.-  Butter  and  all  margarine:    Retail  price  per  pound  and  apparent  civilian 
disappearance,  specified  periods. 


Period 

Price  of 

Relationship  between 
price  of  butter 
and  margarine 

]    Apparent  disappearance 

Butter 

|  Margarine  l/! 

\  Butter 

Margarine 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ratio 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average 

1925-29 

55.5 

29.0 

26.5 

1.9 

2,128 

283 

1932-41 

34.8 

16.6 

18.2 

2.1 

2,205 

324 

1942-46 

54.3 

24.6 

29.7 

2.2 

1,605 

484 

1947 

80.5 

41.2 

39.3 

2.0 

1,605 

713 

1948 

86.7 

42.3 

44.4 

2.0 

1,455 

887 

1949 

72.5 

32.8 

39.7 

2.2 

1,555 

851 

1950 

Jan .-June 

72.3 

33.2 

39.1 

2.2 

836 

433 

July-Dec. 

73.4 

32.8 

40.6 

2.2 

799 

484 

Year 

72.9 

33.0 

39.9 

2.2 

1,635 

.917 

1951 

Jan .-June 

81.7 

37.6 

44.2 

2.2 

731 

481 

1/   Weighted  average  price  for  colored  and  uncolored  margarine  (see  table  8  for  assumed  price  of  colored 
margarine  prior  to  July  1950).    These  figures  differ  from  thosepublished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
because  the  latter  ape  assumed  to  have  represented  uncolored  margarine  only  prior  to  July  1950. 
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Eutter  Output  Down 
Disappearance  Up  in  1950 

Production  of  butter  in  ,1950  totaled  1,666  million  pounds    28  mil- 
lion less  than  in  the  previous  year,    Domestic  disappearance  was  1,669  mil- 
lion pounds.  82  milllion. greater  than  in ' 19^9  .(table • 12) .    About  half  of 
the  increase  over  a  year  earlier  took  place,  in  the  last'  quarter  (table  2). 
Consumer  income  and  hence  demand  for  butter  was  rising  in  the  latter  part 
of  1950  while  the  retail  price  of  butter  did  not'-  increase  sharply  until 
late  in  the  year  after  most  of  the  butter  accumulated  by  CCC; under  its 
price  support  program  had  been  resold  to  the  trade  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Consumption  per  person  in  1950  was  10. 9  pounds  compared  with  10,6  pounds 
the  year  before    .  •,  - 

Cottonseed  and  Soybean  Oils  Constitute 
98  Percent  of  Fats  Used  in  Margarine 

Domestic  vegetable  oils  in  1950  accounted  for  98  percent  of  the  total 
fats  and  oils  used  in  margarine,  the  same  as  the  year  before  but  almost 
29  percentage  points  above  the  1937-^1  average .    Animal  fats  conprised  the 
other  2  percent,  the  same  as  in  19^9  but  6  percent  less  than  in  the  prewar 
period.    No  foreign  oils  have  been  used  in  margarine  in  the  last  several 
years  in  contrast  to  the  prewar  period  when  these  oils  constituted  22  per- 
cent of  the  total.    Although  cottonseed  oil  was  the  most  important  oil  used 
in  margarine  in  1950.=  the  gap  between  it  and  soybean  oil  was  narrowed  con- 
siderably.   This  reflects  the  small  cottonseed  end  the  large  soyboan  crops 
in  that  year    (table  13) . 

Table  10.-  Domestic  vegetable  oils:    Domesfc  disappearance  and  use  in 
margarine,  average  1937-i*lj  annual  19^9  and  195° 


:    Average  1937-^1 

likg 

:  1950' 

:Use  in  mar- 

:Use  in  mar 

Use  in  mar- 

•Domestic:garine  as 

tDomestic 

:  garine  as 

:Domestic : 

garine  as 

Item 

:  disap- 

:percentage 

:  disap- 

:percentage 

:  disap-  : 

percentage 

pearance  :of  domestic 

pearance 

:of  domes ti 

2  :pearance : 

of  domestic 

:  disap- 

:  disap- 

disap- 

: pearance 

:  pearance 

pearance 

Mil .lb. 

Percent 

Mi  1.1b. 

Percent 

Mil. lb. 

Percent 

Corn  oil 

16k 

1 

227 

y 

2k2 

1/ 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,552. 

9 

1,531* 

27 

1.591 

27 

Peanut  oil 

93 

3 

101* 

.1/ 

115 

y 

Soybean  oil  : 

1*00 

15 

1.533 

 ........17 

1,769 

17 

Total  : 

2,21k 

9 

3MQ 

20 

3,717 

20 

l/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Margarine  manufactured  in  1950  accounted  for  20  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  disappearance  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  corn  and  peanut  oils .  com- 
pared with  20  percent  of  a  moderately  smaller  total  in  19^9  and  9  percent 
in  prewar  years.    For  both  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils,  margarine  manu- 
facture in  1950  accounted  for  the  same  percentage  of  total  disappearance 
of  these  oils  as  a  year  earlier. 

8  States  Repeal  Prohibition 
Against  Colored  Margarine 

Since  19^9  >  8  States  have  repealed  their  prohibition  against  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  colored  margarine .    Michigan  repealed  its  prohi- 
bition late  in  195°  and  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming,  in  1951.    In  addition,  Nebrasica  no  longer  pro- 
hibits the  serving  of  colored  margarine  in  public  eating  places.  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  still  prohibits  such  use. 

As  of  September  1,  1951,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  colored  mar- 
garine was  still  prohibited  in  8  States  (see  table  ih) .    California,  as 
well  as  Pennsylvania,  prohibits  the  use  of  colored  margarine  in  public  eat- 
ing places. 

Excise  taxes  ranging  from  5  to  20  cents  per  pound  on  the  sale  of 
margarine  were  in  effect  in  17  States  on  September  1,  1951.    Six  States 
tax  sales  of  margarine  regardless  of  the  materials  used  in  manufacture. 
Sales  of  margarine  containing  foreign  oils  are  taxed  in  11  States, 
Minnesota  taxes  sales  of  margarine  not  containing  a  minimum  of  65  percent 
of  animal  fats.    In  3  States,  colored  margarine  is  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  uncolored . 

License  fees  to  manufacture  or  sell  margarine  were  required  by 
12  States  on  September  1,  1951.    Annual  rates,  for  manufacturers  varied 
from  1  to  1.000  dollars;  for  wholesalers,  from  1  to  500  dollars;  and  for 
retailers,  from  50  cents  to  100  dollars. 

REVISED  STATISTICS  ON  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  AND  DISPOSITION 

Revised  tables  showing  supply  and  disposition  of  fats  and  oils, 
domestic  disappearance  of  primary  fats  and  oils,  margarine  and  shortening, 
and  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  products  for  civilian  consumption,  all  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  are  included  in  this  issue.    These  replace  tables 
12-lU  published  in  the  April  1951  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  and  incorporate 
revisions  issued  since  that  time,  the  most  important  of  which  are  new 
estimates  of  production  of  lard  on  farms. 
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Table  12.-  Butter,  actual  velght:    Supply  and  disposition,  1912-50 


Supply 

Disposition 

Domestic  disappearance 

iToauctlon 

Cold- 

Ship- 

Direct 

use  as  butter 

Im- 

Total 

ments 

Use  : 

Military  : 

Year 

ports 

storage 
stocks, 

Jan.  1 

supply 

Exports 

to  U.S. 

Total  ; 

in  :Mllltary: 

and 

Civilian 

Creamery 

•    Farm  ' 

Total 

tl 

Terri- 

mar-     :    pro-  : 

CiTillan 

civilian  : 

per 

tories 

garlne     :curoment : 

per  : 
person  : 

person 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pounds 

P-iunde 

1912 

722 

870 

1,592 

1 

1,592 

5 

3 

1,58U 

2/6 

1,578 

16.1* 

16.1* 

1913 

767 

81*1 

1,608 
1,685 

U 

1,612 
1,692 

3 

3 

1,606 

2/6 

1,600 

16.3 

16.3 

191U 

786 

899 

7 

1* 

3 

1,686 

3/5 

1,680 

16.8 

16.8 

1915 

780 

971 

1,751 

2 

1,752 

18 

3 

1,731 

3/3 

1,728 

17.1 

17.1 

1916 

825 

968 

1,793 

1 

1*9 

1,81*3 

27 

l* 

1,766 

3/3 

1,76U 

17.1 

17.1 

1917 

838 

810 

1,6U8 
1,1*  61* 

1 

1*6 

1,695 

7 

l» 

1,633 

3/1* 

1,629 

15.6 

15.6 

1918 

832 

632 

2 

51 

1,516 

26 

3 

1,1*  1*3 

3/5 

1,>»38 

13.7 

13.7 

1919 

939 

708 

1,61*6 

10 

1*1* 

1,700 

35 

3 

1,608 

3/6 

1,602 

15.1 

15.1 

1920 

929 

637 

1,567 

37 

51* 

1,658 

'  17 

U 

1,577 

l/k 

1,573 

1U.7 

ik.7 

1921 

1,132 

610 

1,71*1 

18 

59 

1,818 
1,926 

6 

k 

1,757 

3/1 

1,756 

16.1 

16.1 

1922 

1,227 

6>*l* 

1  870 

7 

1*8 

11 

k 

1,88U 

1 

1,883 

17.0 

17.0 

1923 

1  320 
1  1*39 

666 

1  986 

23 

27 

2,035 

6 

k 

1,995 

2 

1,991* 

17.7 

17.7 

1921* 

6U3 

2  082 
2  07U 

18 

30 

2,131 

8 

k 

2,053 

2 

2,051 

17.8 

17.8 

1925 

1>56 

619 

7 

66 

2  11*7 

5 

3 

2,086 

2 

2,08k 

17.9 

17.9 

ly26 

1,536 

620 

2  I56 

■7 

53 

2^216 

3 

2,17U 

2 

2,171 

18.1* 

18.1* 

1927 

1,561* 

607 

2,171 

Q 

3U 

2  21U 

u 

3 

2,160 

2 

2,158 

18.0 

18.0 

1928 

1,537 

577 

2,111* 

5 

1*6 

2,165 

It 

1* 

2,113 

3 

2,111 

17. u 

17.U 

1929 

1,618 
1,598 

5U2 

2,l60 

3 

kk 

2,207 

1* 

k 

2,117 

3 

2,111* 

17.2 

17.2 

1930 

523 

2,121 

2 

82 

2,205 

3 

k 

2,135 

2 

2,133 

17.2 

17.2 

1931 

1,667 

51*1* 

2,212 
2,276 

2 

63 

2,277 

2 

5 

2,2U* 

• 

2,21*1* 

18.0 

18.0 

1932 

1,69U 

581 

1 

27 

2,303 
2,366 

2 

5 

2,275 

* 

2,275 

18.1 

18.1 

1933 

1,763 

580 

2,31*3 

1 

22 

1 

5 

2,21*8 

• 

2,21*8 

17.8 

17.8 

1931* 

1,695 

559 

2,253 

1 

111 

2,366 

1 

5 

2,312 

* 

2,312 

18.2 

18.2 

1935 

1,632 

539 

2,171 

23  . 

1*7 

2,21*1 

1 

6 

2,195 

♦ 

2,195 

17.1 

17.1 

1936 

1,629 

502 

2,131 

10 

1*0 

2,181 
2,169 

1 

5 

2,11U 



2,111* 

16.  U 

16.  k 

1937 

1,621* 

1*72 

2,096 

11 

61 

1 

5 

2,120 



2,120 

16.  I* 

16. 1* 

1938 

1,786 

1*5"* 

2,21*0 

2 

1*3 

2,285 

2 

6 

2,11*8 
2,276 



2,11*8 

16. U 

16.  k 

1939 

1,782 

1*29 

2,210 

1 

129 

2,31*0 

2 

7 



2,276 

17.3 

17.3 

19UO 

1,837 

1*03 

r,2i*o 

1 

55 

2,296 

3 

8 

2,21*1* 

2,21*1* 

16.9 

16.9 

19UI 

1,872 

395 

2,268 

1* 

1.1 

2,313 

3 

10 

2,185 

70 

2,115 

16.3 

16.0 

191*2 

1,761* 

366 

2,130 

20 

lilt 

2,265 

15 

8 

2,217 

•  12U 

2,093 

16.U 

15.8 

191*3 

1,671* 

3U1 

2,015 

3 

25 

2,01*3 

86 

7  ' 

S/1,791 

266 

1,525 

13.0 

11.8 

19W 

1,1*89 

329 

1,818 

2 

155 

1,971* 

88 

9  1 

*/l,853 

321 

1,532 

13.3 

11.9 

191*5 

1,361* 

337 

1,701 

k 

61 

1,765 

1*6 

8  1 

t/l,637 

222 

1,1*15 

11.7 

10.9 

19U6 

1,171 

331* 

1,505 

7 

53 

1,565  5/6/11 
1,677  5/5/11 

5  1 

i/1,513 

51* 

1,1*59 

10.6 

10.5 

19U7 

1,329 

316 

1,61*5 

1* 

28 

6  1 

*/l,633 

28 

1,605 

11.3 

11.2 

19W 

1,210 

299 

1,509 

• 

21* 

1,533 

5/  6 

772  j 

j/lfl»91 

36 

1,1*55 

10.1 

10.0 

191*9 

1,1*12 

282 

1,691* 

• 

31* 

1,728 

7/  2  1 

*/l,587 

32 

1,555 

10.6 

10.5 

1950  8/ 

1,395 

271 

1,666 

* 

111* 

1,780 

3 

Jj  2  f/1,669 

3* 

1,635 

10.9 

10.8 

1951  w 

105 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
Compiled  as  follows: 
Production: 

1912-23,  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Technical  Bulletin  No.  722;  192U-50,  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Cold-storage  stocks;  USDA. 

Imports,  exports,  reexports,  and  shipments,  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  follovB:  Shipments  to  Territories,  19l*2-June  191*5,  Include 
special  programs  of  USDA  in  addition  to  shipments  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census.  191*3  exports  adjusted  in  accordance  vlth  USDA  record 
of  shipments  to  USSB. 

Use  in  margarine : 

1911*-16  and  1920-June  1950  (fiscal-year  data  before  1922),  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Fevenue. 
1917-19  (fiscal  year  data),  from  Institute  of  Margarine  Manufacturers. 
Beginning  July  1950,  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Military  procurement: 
191*1-50,  USDA. 

Domestic  disappearance  computed  from  data  on  production,  trade,  and  stocks. 

1/  1912-33,  general  imports  less  reexports;  beginning  193"*,  imports  for  consumption. 

2j  Estimate. 

3/  Average  of  data  for  fiscal  years. 

h/  Adjusted  for  changes  In  stocks  held  by  armed  forces  and  USDA  other  than  those  included  In  the  Cold  Storage  Report. 

5/  Includes  butter  equivalent  of  butter  oil  and  spreads  (Army),  not  separately  reported  before  191*5. 

6/  Includes  estimated  butter  content  of  exported  Army  rations. 

7/  Excludes  shipments  to  Alaska  and  Havall  not  reported  after  March  19U8. 

8/  Preliminary. 


•Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Table  1^-  Fats  and  oils:    Use  in  products  for  civilian  consumption, 
United  States,  1931-50 


Food  Product? 

Lard, 

excluding: 

Tear 

Butter 

use  in  margarine, : 

Margarine 

Short  enine 

Edible 

oils 

All 

food 

(actual  weight) 

shortening  and  : 

(fat  content) 

y 

products 

nonfood 

products : 

Per 

Per  : 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Total 

Capita 

Total 

Capita  : 

Total 

Capita 

Total 

Capita 

Total 

Capita 

Total 

Capita  2/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound 8 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound 8 

2,244 

18.0 

1,687 

13.5 

192 

1.5 

1,163 

9.3 

599 

4.8 

5,884 

43.6 

2,275 

18.1 

1,799 

166 

1.3 

936 

7.5 

567 

4.5 

5,742 

42.2 

2,248 

17.8 

1,759 

13.9 

197 

1.6 

944 

7.5 

657 

5.2 

5,806 

42.5 

2,312 

18.2 

1,637 

12.9 

214 

1.7 

1,197 

9«4 

666 

5.2 

6,027 

43.9 

2,195 

17.1 

1,221 

9.5 

307 

2.4 

1,533 

12.0 

686 

5.4 

5,942 

43.1 

2,114 

16.4 

1,442 

11.2 

322 

2.5 

1,580 

12.3 

732 

5.7 

6,190 

44.8 

2,120 

I6.4 

1,358 

10.5 

326 

2.5 

1,589 

12.3 

818 

6.3 

6,210 

44.7 

2,148 

I6.4 

1,436 

11.0 

312 

2.4 

1,499 

11.5 

890 

6.8 

6,285 

44.9 

2,276 

17.3 

1,662 

12.6 

243 

1.8 

1,396 

10.6 

946 

7.2 

6,523 

46.2 

2,244 

16.9 

1,901 

14.3 

256 

1.9 

1,185 

8.9 

997 

7.5 

6,583 

46.3 

2,115 

16.0 

1,819 

13.7 

294 

2.2 

1,368 

10.3 

1,100 

8.3 

6,696 

47.4 

2,093 

15.8 

1,689 

12.8 

296 

2.2 

1,237 

9.3 

1,001 

7.6 

6,315 

44.6 

1,525 

11.8 

1,678 

13.0 

408 

3.1 

1,234 

9.5 

848 

6.5 

5,693 

41.6 

1,532 

11.9 

1,583 

12.3 

404 

3.1 

1,147 

8.9 

871 

6.7 

5,538 

40.5 

1,415 

10.9 

1,510 

11.6 

426 

3.3 

1,175 

9.1 

803 

6.2 

5,329 

38.9 

1,459 

10.5 

1,645 

11.8 

433 

3.1 

1,409 

10.1 

870 

6.2 

5,815 

39.7 

1,605 

11.2 

1,816 

12.7 

580 

4.0 

1,338 

9.3 

997 

6.9 

6,336 

42.0 

1,455 

10.0 

1,885 

12.9 

717 

4.9 

1,411 

9.6 

1,052 

7.2 

6,520 

42.6 

1,555 
1,635 

10.5 

1,750 

11.8 

692 

4.7 

1,435 
1,655 

9.6 

1,160 

7.8 

6,591 

42.3 

1950  3/... 

10.8 

1,847 

12.2 

747 

4-? 

11.0 

1.299 

8.6 

7.184 

45.4 

Tear 


:  Soap 
i  4/ 

Drying-oil 
products 

Other  industrial 
products  4/ 

All  industrial  : 
products  : 

Per 

:  Total  Capita 

Per 

Total  Capita 

Per 

Total  Capita 

Per  : 
Total       Capita  : 

All  products 


Weight 


Including 
actual  weight 
of  butter 


Including 
only  fat 
content 
of  butter 


Per 
capita 

2/ 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

Pounds 

pound 8 

Pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

1,498 

12.0 

o21 

5.0 

314 

2.5 

2,433 

19.5 

8,317 

7,880 

63.1 

1,462 

11.6 

480 

3.8 

309 

2.5 

2,252 

17.9 

7,994 

7,551 

60.1 

1,401 

11.1 

553 

4.4 

404 

3.2 

2,358 
2,576 

18.7 

8,164 

7,725 

61.2 

1,595 

12.5 

602 

4.7 

379 

3.0 

20.3 

8,603 

8,152 

64.1 

1,428 

11.2 

721 

5.6 

525 

4.1 

2.674 

20.9 

8,616 

8,188 

64.O 

1,522 

11.8 

792 

6.1 

533 

4.1 

2,848 

22.1 

9,038 

8,626 

66.9 

1,581 
1,587 

12.2 

851 

6.6 

528 

4.1 

2,961 

22.8 

9,171 

8,758 

67.6 

12.1 

685 

5.2 

439 

3.4 

2,710 

20.7 

8,995 

8,576 

65.6 

1,741 

13.2 

825 

6.3 

483 

3.7 

3,050 

23.2 

9,573 

9,129 

69.3 

1,791 

13.5 

809 

6.1 

489 

3.7 

3,089 

23.3 

9,672 

9*235 

69.5 

2,173 

16. 4 

1,029 

7.8 

689 

5.2 

3,890 

29.3 

10,586 

10,174 

76.7 

1,858 

14.0 

870 

6.6 

659 

5.0 

3,387 

25.6 

9,701 
8,785 

9,293 

70.2 

1,643 

12.7 

727 

5.6 

722 

5.6 

3,092 

23.9 

8,488 

65.5 

1,781 

13.8 

775 

6.0 

728 

5.6 

3,283 

25.4 

8,821 

8,522 
8,169 

66.0 

1,579 

12.2 

.736 

5.7 

801 

6.2 

3,116 

24.0 

8,445 

62.9 

1,598 

11.5 

905 

6.5 

856 

6.1 

3,359 

24.1 

9,174 

8,890 
9,965 

63.8 

2,096 

14.6 

974 

6.8 

872 

6.1 

3,942 

27.5 

10,278 

69.4 

1,917 

13.1 

1,038 

7.1 

814 

5.6 

3,769 

25.8 

10,289 

10,005 

68.4 

1,642 

11.0 

861 

5.8 

955 

6.4 

3,458 

23.3 

10,049 

9,746 

65.6 

1?50  .?/,, 

1.6*8 

iLL.O 

1.003 

6.6 

1.206 

8.0 

3,867 

25.6 

11.051 

10.732 

71.0 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/   Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening) 
used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc. 

2/    Including  only  the  fat  content  of  butter,  estimated  at  80.5  percent  of  total  weight. 

3_/  Preliminary. 

ij    Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  manufactures  (rubber,  textiles,  etc.)  is  included  with  "Other  industrial  products." 
Prior  to  1949,  most  of  the  fats    and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in 
soap.    Beginning  in  1949,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "Other  industrial  products." 

Paint 8,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  pack- 
ings, coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth),  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 
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Table  16  .-  Domestic  disappearance  of  primary  fats  and  oils,  margarine,  and  shortening  and  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  other  edible  products,  soap 

and  drying  oils,  United  States  average  1937-41,  annual  1942-50 


Item 

Average 

1937-U 

'.  1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

j    1950  1/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

PRIMARY  FATS  AND  OILS,  : 

classified  by  principal  use  -  : 

Food  : 

2,194.5 

2,216.0 

1,791.0 

1,853.0 

1,637.0 

1,513.0 

1,633.0 

1,491.0 

1,587.0 

1,669.0 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat* 

1,659.2 

1,805.8 

1,882.8 

1,957.0 

1,722.4 

1,666.8 

1,952.5 

2,022.4 

1,927.8 

2,125.9 

Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  animal 

209.8 

283.2 

228.9 

220.2 

204.2 

118.3 

180.7 

129.6 

144.7 

158.2 

Total  edible  animal  fats  ; 

4.063.5 

4. 705.0 

3.902.7 

4.030.2 

3.56|.6 

3.298.1 

3.766.1 

3.643.0 

3.659.5 

3.953.1 

164.0 

263.4 

239.3 

218.5 

195.4 

253.6 

194.0 

227.2 

242.2 

Cottonseed  oil.. •••••••••••.••».••: 

1,552.4 

1,400.9 

1,314.2 

1,137.6 

1,229.9 

1,184.8 

1,110.8 

1,369.7 

1,584.3 

1,591.3 

53-3 

15.5 

16.7 

6.9 

13.1 

11.5 

17.5 

37.6 

26.0 

76.5 

98.0 

93.4 

L24.3 

128.3 

118.8 

124.2 

147.3 

151.6 

103.8 

115.5 

399.6 

711.0 

1.134.0 

1.229.6 

1.265.2 

1.409.3 

1.451.0 

1.472.0 

1.532.9 

1.769.4 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils •••*•: 

2.267.3 

2.484.2 

2,823.5 

2.720.9 

2.833.4 

2.925.2 

2.980.2 

3.225.0 

3.474.3 

3.794.9 

Soap  : 
Tallow,  inedible  and  grease,  : 
excluding  wool  grease    2/* ••«•••: 

1,158.2 

1,853.8 

1,759.4 

1,922.7 

1,838.9 

1,676.6 

1,881.6 

1,781.9 

1,666.4 

2/  1,801.8 

274.7 

128.5 

64.8 

60.5 

71.6 

50.9 

43.2 

51.3 

56.5 

k/  W.2 

203.3 

154.1 

175.2 

178.9 

255.0 

131.0 

156.7 

92.9 

122.4 

121.1 

59.1 

20.0 

30.3 

23.1 

14.9 

16.2 

12.5 

16.4 

19.8 

31.9 

Olive  oil,  Inedible  and  foots  : 

24.6 

4.6 

5.7 

2.9 

2.0 

.8 

.1 

5.2 

4.7 

4.5 

Total  slow-lathering  oils  : 

-  ,?!-■.  : 

2.161.0 

2.188.0 

2.182.4 

1.875.5 

2.094.1 

l,Q47-8 

1.869.8 

2,008.4 

46.4 

34.0 

23.7 

12.8 

34.9 

44.2 

17.8 

39.0 

32.8 

39-5 

603.9 

201.6 

195.6 

202.5 

158.7 

326.2 

784.1 

666.5 

2/  527.8 

V  536.7 

49.3 

6.2 

5.0 

5.9 

42.0 

35.2 

9.9 

19.9 

21.4 

26.7 

699.6 

241.8 

224.3 

221.2 

235.7 

405.7 

811.8 

725.4 

582.1 

602.9 

Drying-oil  products  : 

N.A. 

N.A. 

15.6 

85.8 

54.7 

32.9 

33.1 

48.2 

37.1 

47.5 

609.5 

831.6 

780.1 

702.7 

639.8 

680.9 

575.2 

600.3 

453-4 

595.0 

14.0 

9.2 

3.6 

10.7 

19.4 

25.2 

12.7 

13.1 

11.5 

12.0 

95.9 

2/  11.8 

y 

12.0 

2/  10.1 

22.7 

35.6 

106.1 

130.2 

103.4 

109.1 

32.4 

2.7 

2.0 

1/  .5 

.2 

.1 

7/ 

7/ 

7/ 

- 

751.8 

855.3 

813.3 

809.8 

682  .0 

774.7 

727.1 

791.8 

605.4 

763.6 

Other  industrial  products  : 

5.8 

6.9 

5.1 

3.8 

4.2 

1.8 

1.2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.8 

11.3 

16.4 

15.8 

17.3 

18.2 

18.9 

21.4 

Ol  A 
21.  O 

lo  »o 

18.2 

54.5 

15.4 

23.2 

26.4 

29.6 

23.2 

16.7 

22.5 

24.9 

31-4 

88.6 

155.1 

83.0 

114.9 

110.1 

62.5 

82.6 

80.2 

92.9 

4/  115.0 

10.1 

19.8 

18.3 

24.8 

18.2 

I5.0 

5.7 

5.7 

5.9 

8.6 

11.3 

26.3 

8.1 

45.9 

54.6 

13.9 

7.5 

16.4 

3.3 

19.3 

181.6 

240.0 

-OJ  O 

233.1 

234.9 

135.4 

135.2 

L48.6 

146.1 

195.3 

Grand  total,  primary  : 

11,318.2 

fate  and  oils  : 

9,683.5 

10,287.2 

9,957.9 

10,203.3 

9,786.8 

9,414.6 

10,514.6 

10,481  6 

10,337.2 

286.1 

296.0 

409.4 

405.0 

437.3 

436.8 

584.9 

721.4 

694.9 

758.0 

1,413.8 

1,293.6 

1,335.1 

1,358.8 

1,398.5 

1,426.6 

1,332.8 

1,418.5 

1,446.6 

1,674.9 

Fats  and  oils  used  in:  : 

952.1 

1,045.6 

890.3 

908.4 

854.0 

880.9 

1,007.6 

1,065.0 

1,168.6 

1,311.2 

1,882.9 

2,060.7 

1,984.6 

2,303.6 

2,120.8 

1,857.1 

2,346.5 

2,142.3 

1,833.0 

1,873."* 

850  .5 

973.9 

889.6 

911.4 

873  -7 

924.9 

983.6 

1,046.3 

870.2 

1,013 .6 

527.6 

704.4 

832.6 

851.7 

938.5 

865.3 

880.9 

820.9 

964.5 

1,217.8 

Except  as  otherwise  noted,  computed  from  data  on  production,  stocks,  imports,  exports,  and  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories,  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Total*  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Prelljninary. 

2/    Factory  consumption,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Coconut  oil  in  1949  also  includes  loss. 
3_/    Excludes  the  estimated  quantity  of  lard  reported  as  grease  used  in  soap. 

ij    Disappearance  data  for  coconut,  palm,  No.  1  and  No.  3  castor  and  sperm  oil  derived  assuming  no  change  in  crude  stocks  in  June-August  1950.    Stock  figures 
were  withheld  by  Census  in  these  months  to  make  it  impossible  to  calculate  reasonably  accurate  figures  for  stockpiles  of  these  strategic  oils. 

y    Palm-kernel  oil  only,  1937  and  1938;  beginning  1939,  palm-kernel,  murumuru-kernel,  tucum-kemel  and  ouricury-kernel  oils. 

6/    Factory  production,  adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks,  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing  by  0.88.    Beginning  1949  no  conversion  made. 

2/    Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

8/    Beginning  1943,  total  domestic  disappearance  of  castor  oil  mimus  disappearance  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 

9_/    Computed  from  data  on  production,  imports,  exports  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of  cashew-nut  kernel  oil,  cashew-nut  shell  liquid  (oil),  hempseed 
oil,  Japan  wax  (tallow),  sesame  oil,  sunflower  oil,  teaseed  oil,  vegetable  tallow,  and  minor  domestic  vegetable  oils.    The  computation  also  includes 
(1)  exports  of  vegetable  oils  not  reported    separately  and  (2)  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories  of  all  vegetable  oils.    The  large  disappearance  in  1942. 
1944,  and  1945  was  mainly  sunflower  oil. 

10/  Based  mainly  on  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  prior  to  July  1950-    Beginning  July  1950,  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 

11/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening)  used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing, 
bakery  goods,  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc. 

12/  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  manufactures    (rubber,  textiles,  etc.)  is  included  with  "Other  industrial  products."    Prior  to  1949,  most  of  the  fats 
and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  in  1949,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely 
included  in  "Other  industrial  products." 

N.A.  Not  available. 
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Table    17. -Supply  and  disposition  of  fats  and  oils.  United  States,    average  1937-41,  annual  1942-50 


: Average 
: 1937-41 


Calendar  year 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1950 
1/ 

:  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil  .lb.  Mil,  lb  J  ml.ih 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Production  From  Domestic  Materials,  including  oil 

equivalent  of  domestic  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing 

Food  fats  and  oils 

Butter:    Creamery  :  1,780 

Farm  !  431 

Total  (actual  weight )  J  J  2.211 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat: 

Federally  inspected   1,224 

Other  1  719 

Total  \  1.942 

Edible  tallow,  edible  animal  stearine,  oleo  stock  and  oll...!  213 

Total  edible  animal  fats  :  4.366 

Corn  oil  :  155 

Cottonseed  oil  ;  1,472 

Olive  oil,  edible  \  6 

Peanut  oil  \  87 

Peanuts  (shelled),  oil  equivalent  of  exports  for  crushing  ij .  \   

Soybean  oil                                                                               "  419 

Soybeans,  oil  equivalent  of  exports  _j/  :  31 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  '  2.170 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases  !  1,167 

Fish  and  marine  in  animal  oils  (excl.  cod  and  liver  oils)  !  238 

Total  soap  fats  and  oils  !  1.405 

Drying  oils 

Linseed  oil    6/  :  277 

Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent  of  exports  Jj  

Tung  oil  :  2 

Total  drying  oils  :  279 

Other  industrial  including  cod  and  fish-liver  oils  :  18 

Grand  total  :  3.239 

Stocks  of  primary  fats  and  oils,  January  1  9_/  :  2,218 

Imports  of  oil  and  factory  production  of  oil  from  : 

imported  materials  2/    11/  ;  1.974 

Total  Supply   12,430 

Exports,  reexports,  and  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories  %/    12,-  479 

Stocks  of  primary  fats  and  oils,  December  31    9_/   2.303 

Domestic  disappearance    Y$J  ,.  9,647 

Military  procurement,  excluding  relief  :  48 

Civilian  disappearance  :  9,599 

:  Pounds 

Civilian  disappearance  per  person  (fat  content):  : 

Pood  :  45.9 

Nonfood   23.9 

 Total  :  69.7 


1,764 
366 


1,674 


1,489 
329 


1,364 

_3J!2_ 


1,171 
J2&_ 


2.130     2.015      1.818     1.701  1.505 


1,329 
316 
1.646 


1,210 
299 


1.U12 
282 


1.509  1.69T 


1,395 
271 
1,666 


1,724 
676 


2.400 


2,080 
785 


2,367 
687 


1,311 


277 


259 


3,054. 


1,344 
_224_ 


1,722 
JZ24 


198 


202 


2.138  2.426 


_L24_ 


184 


1,680 
676 
2-356 


1,923 
629 


2,552 


33ZL 


5.139      5.070      3.969     3.767      4.256  4.002 


248 
1,386 
7 
77 


239 
1,313 
10 
153 


211 
1,132 

6 

2/  109 


205 
1,273 
4 

2/  103 


762 
_2_ 


1,234 
12 


1,246 
5 


1,392 
62 


2.483      2.961      2.709  3.039 


198 
966 

2 

110 
7 

1,454 

 26_ 

TT6V 


247 
1,117 

3 

141 
75 
1,542 
_23_ 


203 
1,464 

3 

157 
171 
1,604 
61 


3.H8  3,665. 


2  ho9 

22ir 

1,784 
7 

178 
140 

1,859 
228 

1,1.20 


2,009 
636 

"OCT 


C  486 
248 
1,595 
2 

1»3 
22 
2,073 
187 
T72S9" 


1,742 
148 


1,649 

168 


1,943 

206 


1,751 
180 


1,658 
146 


2,023 
122 


1,940 


2,132 
130 


1.890      1.817     2.149     1,931     1.804      2.145      2.065  2.262 


2.267 
163 


USE 


277  69?  715 
—         8/  8/ 


732 
8/ 
J5 


452 

8/ 

To 


7 1 


720 


73?  462 


8/ 

n 


41 


522 


450 
8/ 
i2_ 


9.917   10.668    10.696  9.442 


70} 
33 
VL 


742 
62 
22 


2,272     27018 2A51  2,156 


8.392 
1,726 


_27_ 


3t 


~52?~ 


749 
71 
23 


"84T 


10,522  11,944 

1,293  1,654 


30 


990        902        820     1.363     1.266  1,°88 
13  .135    13.615    13.837    12.  500    11.437    12^678  13.081 


996 


929 


12,059 
1,249 


946 
2.009 


1,621 
2.151 


li.832 
1,669 
2.156 


1,198 
1.726 


920 
1.266 


995 
1-293 


988 
1.684 


"04T 
2,115 


15, S4 3 


2,103 
lg/  1,934 


10,206     9,733    10,085     9,611     9,296    10,380    10,396  10,1°2  14/11,188 
505        948     1,264     1,167        122        102        107       H3  137 
9,701     8,785     8,821     8,445     9,174    10,278    10,289  10,049  ±4/11,051 


Pounds    Pounds    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


44.6 


41.6 
23.9 


-6TT 


40.5 


38.9 
2/,.:' 


39.7 
24.1 


42.0 
27.5 


42.6 
25.8 


Pounds 

42.3 
23-3 


o275       63.8       S9TT       68.4  °"5TE 


45.4 
_25,6_ 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Grand  totals  and 
per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Excludes  tallow  used  in  pressing. 

2/    Total  production  minus  oil  equivalent  of  imported  Argentine  peanuts. 
4/    Oil  equivalent  calculated  at  43  percent  of  actual  weight. 

V    Oil  equivalent  calculated  as  9  pounds  per  bushel  before  October  1947  ;  9.5  pounds  from  October  1947  to  September  1948  :  9.8  pounds  since 
September  1948* 

6/    Total  production  minus  oil  equivalent  of  imports  of  flaxseed* 

2/    Oil  equivalent  calculated  at  19.7  pounds  per  bushel  in  1948  and  19.8  pounds  per  bushel  beginning  1949. 
8/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

3/    Crude  basis  prior  to  1949,  beginning  1949  crude  and  refined  are  added  together  as  such. 

10/  Stock  data  at  end  of  year  exclude   Government  stockpiles  of  crude  coconut,  crude  palm,  sperm,  and  No.  1  and  No.  3  castor  oils.  (Com- 
parable data  at  beginning  of  year  are  not  available.) 
11/  Imports  include  shortening  and  soap  in  terms  of  fat  content  and  in  1949  and  1950  also  include  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids. 

STaoroad1    nrocu^-enfbv  T^^f  "1  °°*V  H"  ^Tr  °'  "*  C°nt8nt'  °U  «>uiv«1«nt  °f  soybeans,  flaxseed  and  shelled  peanuts  for  crush- 

cto    itm  ^    T  ^P?8"  relief!  Procurement  by  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  exports  through  privaiTreli.f  agen- 

a/  U^t^  r^  I'^'O,  exports  also  include  vegetable  stearine,  oleic  acid,  stearic  acid,  other  fatty  acids  and  foots  and  soapTtock. 
12/  Adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks  of  margarine  and  shortening.  Government  stocks  of  lard  in  transit  to  warehouses  and  ports,  and  cold-Vtorage 

stocks  of  butter  held  by  the  Army.  1949  and  1950  are  also  adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks  of  vegetable  stearine,  oleic  acid,  stearic  acid! 

otner  ratty  acids  and  foots  and  soapstock,  but  no  adjustment  was  made  for  changes  in  stocks  of  margarine. 

^  ^"fP!franC<>  data  f?fvf°"nUt'  J*2"'  No'  1  *nd  No-  3  ca3tor         "I*™  011  derived  assuming  no  change  in'  crude  stocks  in  June-August  1950. 
Stock  figures  were  withheld  by  Census  in  these  months  to  make  it  impossible  to  calculate  reasonably  accurate  figures  for  stockpiles  of 
tnese  9tr»t«gic  oils^ 
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Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials  and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terms  of  oil, 
June  1950  and  1951,  and  January-June  1950  and  1951 


Item 

Imports  for  consumption 

Exports  l/ 

June           :  January-June 

June            :  January-June 

1950    :    1951    :    1950  :  1951 

1950    :    1951    :    1950    :  1951 

Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil.lb.  Mil. lb.     Mil.lb.    Mil.lb.    Mil.lb.  Mil.lb. 

Food  fats  and  oils  i 

Butter   2/ 

Lard   :  2/ 

01  eo  oil    

01  eo  stock  :  — 

Stearins,  animal,  edible  :  — 

Tallow,  edible  :   ■ 

Total,  edible  animal  fats  :  2/ 

Corn  oil   

Cottonseed  oil   

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   :  — 

Olive  oil,  edible  :  8.6 

Peanut  oil  :   

Peanuts,  shelled  (43,-Percflnt-) .  :   

Sesame  oil  :  2/ 

Sesame  seed  (47  percent)   :  .9 

Soybean  oil  :   

Soybeans  (16.3  percent)   :  2/ 

Tea  seed  oil  :  2/ 

Vegetable  oils,  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  : 

the  Virgin  Islands  ..:  — 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils  :  9.5 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Fish  oils   :  .3 

Greases  :   

Marine  mammal  oils  :  .2 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots   :  .6 

Palm  oil  :  6.0 

Tallow,  inedible   .2 

Total,  slow-lathering  oils  I  7.3 

Babassu  oil  :  .7 

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   :  .1 

Coconut  oil  :  9.7 

Copra  (63  percent)   :  32.8 

Murumuru  kernels  (36  percent)   :  — 

Palm-kernel  oil  :  1.2 

Palm  kernels  (45  percent)   :  2/ 

Tucum  kernels  (43  percent)   :  2/ 

Total,  lauric-acid  oils  :  44.5 

Drying  0II3  : 

Flaxseed  (35.4  percent)  •  :  — 

Linseed  oil  2/ 

Oiticica  oil  :  .1 

Tung  oil  *  :  10.3 

Total   :  10.4 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Cashew  nut  shell  liquid  (oil)   :   

Castor  oil   :  2.5 

Castor  beans  (45  percent)   :  11.4 

Fish-liver  oils   :  2.3 

Japan  wax  (tallow)   :  2/ 

Neat's- foot  wil  :  %J 

Rapeseed  oil  :   

Wool  grease  :  .3 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats    

Total  :  16.5 

Manufactured  products  and  secondary  materials  : 
(fat  content)  -  : 

Margarine  2/  :  .1 

Shortening  :  — - 

Stearine,  vegetable  oil  winter   — 

Soap  :  .1 

Foots  and  soap  stock   

Fatty  acids  ;  .3 

Total  :  .5 

Grand  total  jj  :  89.0 


2/ 


.1 


2/ 


2L 


2/ 


.1 


.5 
45.1 
.4 

2/ 
t3_ 


7.6 
72.1 
.3 
.2 


2.5 
323.5 
2.9 
1.0 
.6 


1.3 


2/ 
.4 

1/ 


.2 


33.2  29.2 


jt6i2  80*1  m* 


.2 
3.3 

2/ 


4.7 

!/ 
2/ 


.2 

6.8 

2/ 
1.7 


22.0 
1.6 


.1 

1.3 

2/ 
12.1 


78.6 
17.9 


1*1  26_J  2k±I_ 


.22*1 


110.2 


98.5 
2.9 
.if 
30.1 
21.7 


181.2 
77.0 


-Ltl 


414.0 


.1 

.5 
.1 
6.2 
i3_ 


6.4 
3.2 

1.4 

22.6 

t7_ 


9.1 
2/ 
35.4 
3.8 
35.1 
2*1. 


JL*2  lk*l  §5^9_ 


1.1 
5.6 
2/ 
.1 
.5 
5AO- 


4.9 
1.9 
7.0 
27.4 


2/ 
Jul 


2.4 
20.5 
59.5 
235.7 
.2 
4.6 
2/ 
Jl±2_ 


21.8 
13.2 
71.1 
294.5 

4.7 

2/ 


2/ 


1.3 


9.3 

2/ 


45.5       327.1  411.7 


.8 


-i±2. 


.2*2. 


2/ 
1.1 
.6 


2/ 
.1 
2.9 
40.1 


1.7 


9.7 
-20*2. 


4.5 
.1 


.6 
.2 

.1 


43.1  30.4 


.5*2. 


38.1 
3.7 

Jul. 


1.2 
8.7 
5.7 
1.8 

1/ 
.1 
.2 

2L 


1.9 
17.8 
59.8 
12.6 

2/ 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 

♦1 


4.5 
54.8 
44.6 
16.7 
.1 
.6 
5.5 
3.1 
il 


17.7        96.7  130.4 


.1 
.1 

1/ 

2/ 
_*i_ 


2/ 


.1 
2/ 
.2 
_i2_ 


.9 


.3 
.1 
.3 


2.2 


.2 

.6 

.3 

2/ 

2/ 

.8 

2.2 

.1 

.2 

.4 

2.6 

3.3 

.2 

.1 

1.7 

lt8 

5«? 



.2 

2.1 

2.2 

10.1 

6.8 

3.2 
6.8 
.5 
14.4 
.8 
30.7 


18.3 
364.1 
2.0 
1.8 
1.1 
-2x1 


■399  .Q 


1.2 
20.5 
1.5 
.1 
22.1 
17.9 


242.9 
153.2 


,  »9 
460.3 


12.4 

2/ 


12.4 


24.6 
5.6 

-2*8. 


45.9  34.0 


1.0 


.2 
.2 
.8 


Ail 


2.  1 
7.  8 
1.  7 
17.  2 
.  9 
16,3 


74.2      540.3     694.8  157.0 


?6.4  46yQ 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1/    Includes  shipments  of  butter,  lard,  and  manufactured  products  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands;    reexports  of 
coconut,  palm  and  tung  oils,  olive-oil    foots  and  copra. 
2/   Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

2/    Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico;  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
y    Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  19.-  Fats  and  oils,  including  margarine  and  shortening:    Production  from  domestic  and 
imported  materials,  June  1950  and  1951,  January- June  1950  and  1951 
and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month, 
with  comparative  data. 


Production  1/ 
 *!  7 


Items  grouped  by  major  use 


1950 


June 


1951 


January  -  June 


1950 


1951 


Stocks 


June  30, 
1950 


: April  30,! 
1951 


May  31, 
1951 


June  30, 
1951 


:Hil.  lb.    Mil.-  lb.'    Mil,  lb.    Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.     Mil,  lb.    Mil,  lb.    Mil,  lb. 


PRIMARY  FATS  AND  OILS 


Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter    2/  :  166.1 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat   3_/   :  163.7 

Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  animal  : 

stearins,  and  edible  tallow   :  12. 4 

Total  edible  animal  fats  :  3/^2.2 

Corn  oil    20.8 

Cottonseed  oil  68.1 

Olive  oil,  edible  :   

Peanut  oil  •  11.5 

Sesame  oil  4/  •  •«••»«••••«•»••«••••••:  .9 

Soybean  oil   141.7 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  i  243.0 

Soap  fats  and  oils  ■"  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases,  : 

excluding  wool  grease   $J   180. 4 

Palm  oil    6/  :   

Fish  oil  :  18.6 

Whale  and  seal  oils   :   ' 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots   

Total  slow-lathering  oils  :  199.0 

Babassu  oil    4/  :  .1 

Coconut  oil    6/  :  34.2 

Other  lauric-acid  oils    ij  :  '  .1 

Total  lauric-acid  oils   :  .34.4 

Drying  .oils  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :  3.6 

Linseed  oil   63.5 

Oiticica  oil  :   

Tung  oil   - — 

Total  drying  oils   67. 1 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Neat's-foot  oil   .2 

Sperm-oil    6/  10/    

Wool  grease   1.0 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oil  8/ 

Castor  oil,  No.  1  and  No.  3    6/  11/  :  7.2 

Rapeseed  oil   :   

Other  vegetable  oils  :   

Total   1  8.4 

Grand  total    12/_..  :  894.1 

From  domestic  materials  :  848.0 

From  imported  materials   46. 1 

F-AT-AMD-OIL  PRODDCTS  : 

Margarine    1^7,  Colored  :  44.6 

Uncolored  ....  :  24.7 

Total  :  69.3 

Shortening  :  115.4 


143.9 
182.9 

_2±2_ 


772.9 
1,004.2 

82.9 


644.4 
1,107.2 

80.5 


336.0       1.860.0  1.832.1 


185.2 
186.0 

11.0 


32.2 
141.8 

10.1 


20.1 
34,1 

17.3 
.4 
176.8 


115.7 
826.3 
1.6. 
81.0 
3.3 
976.6, 


126.0 
452.9 
1.5 
114.0 
4.7 
1-295.3 


382.2 
16.3 
275.8 
4,L 
29.8 
.1 
165.9 


184.1 


22.7 
280.2 
22.0 
47.5 
1.9 
?58.5 


248.7       2.004.5     1.994.4       49"2.6     '  632T8 


170.9 
19.2 


1,103.0  1,195.8 

27.5  '  37.7 
—  .1 


377.7 

47.6 
8/ 
1.9 


190.1       1.130.5     1.233.6  ±= 


249.7 
20.7 
31.8 

6.0 


1.9 
35.1 


41.3 


20. 5  13.2 
217.3  254.2 
4.2     ■  6.4 


242.0 


4.3 
_2Z_ 


308;2 


27?.8  — 


8,8 
112.0 


120.8 


.9 
74.1 


23i2 
315.8 


=  JSei 


16.2 

410.8 
8.2 


,  75.0  435.2 


7.0 
578.5 

2.2 
,22t2 


9.2 
647.8 
7.4 
>.3 


69X7 


.2 

1.2 
.2 
7.4 


i;2 

6.6 
1.0 
43.0 


3.1 

6.5 

.9' 
36.6 


9-0   51.8  47.1 

900.1  13/6.078.6 1V6. 258.4 

850.2  13_/5,767.0_l/5, 927.1 


1.2 

2/ 
2.1 
-5,5 
1/ 
3.0 

9t? 


1.2 
8.4 
.6 
8.4 

26.3 
4.5 


58.0 
2.002.6 


42.6 
131.9 

11.0 


22.9 
•257.0 
20.5 
54.3 
<1.2 
24Jt,4 


600.3 


275.1 
18.3 
31.5 

.2 


il.O 
U6.5 
JL 


10.0 

664.7 

7.8 

34.3 
167^ 


1.2 
23.3 
.6 

9.5 
36.0 

3.9 


86.2 


49.9 


55.4 
15.9 
71.3 
86.8 


311.6 


165.3 
275.3 
440.6 
829.5 


331.3 


376.1 
130.4 
506.5 
702.7 


35.2 
7.1 
42.3 
117.6 


8.9 
4.7 
13.6 
152.8 


9.1 
3.7 
12.8 
151.6 


72.6 
124.3 

-8i3_ 


185.5  205.2 


21.4 
216.4 
22.5 
47.0 
1.1 
221.1 


529.5 


299.5 
18.4 
37.8 

.2 


325.1  355.9 


12,2 
102.5 
_2L 


127-5  114.7 


9.4 
669.0 
7.9 
29.0 


716.8  715.L 


1.1 
33.0 
•4 

8.7 
41.5 

3.5 
X4,7 


102. 


.2.041.4  2.023. 


9.6 
•  3.8 
13.4 
140.6 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.  Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Government  in  s. 
reported  positions. 

1/    Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/    Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3_/    Federally  inspected  production,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.;  '.  ■   ■  ;t 

4/    Production  computed  as  oil  equivalent  of  imported  seeds  or  kernels. 

jj/    Total  apparent  production,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    (Computed  from  factory  consumption,  trade,  and 
stocks). 

6/    Beginning  September  30,  1950  stock  data  are  for  commercial  stocks  only. 

2/    Data  on  stocks  were  not  reported  by  the'  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  June.    The. exclusion  of  these  figures  was  done  to 

make  it  impossible  to  calculate  reasonably  accurate  figures  for  stockpiles  of  these  strategic  oils. 

8/    Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

2/    Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils". 

10/  This  item  formerly  carried  as  "Sperm-whale  oil." 

11/  Production  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
12/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

13/  Includes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  non-federally  inspected  lard,  431  million  pounds  in  January-June 
1950;  442  million  pounds  in  January-June  1951. 

14/  Stocks  of  the  reported  items  total  4  million  pounds  more  than  on  June  30,  1951. 

15/    Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  through  June  1950.    Beginning  July  1950,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Beginning  July  1950 
stocks  held  at  production  plants  only. 
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Table  20. -Price  received  "by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for 
specified  oil-bearing  materials  and  oilmeals,  July  1949  and  1950 

and  May- July  1951 


Item 


Castor  beans,  Brazilian  ports..... 
Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f. 

Pacific  Coast  ..«•«•••.•# 

Cottonseed,  United  States 

average   ...*<  

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis, . . . . . 
Flaxseed,  United  States  average... 
Peanuts,  No.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southeastern  shipping  points* , . , 
Peanuts,  United  States  average*... 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  yellow,  Chicago.. 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  yellow,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points  ........ 

Soybeans,  United  States  average... 


Unit 


Long  ton. 

Short  ton 

Short  ton 
Bushel 
Bushel 

100  lb. 
100  lb. 
Bushel 

Bushel 
JBushel 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  3/  : Short  ton 

Cottonseed  meal,  4l  percent 

protein,  Memphis   :Short  ton 

Cottonseed  meal,  4l  percent 

protein,  Chicago  Short  ton 

Linseed  meal,  34  percent  protein,  : 

Minneapolis  ..............Co....: Short  ton 

Linseed  meal,  34  percent  protein,  : 

New  York  ,  a :  Short  ton 

Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein,  : 

f.o.b.  Southeastern  mills  ...... :Short  ton 

Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  J 

Chicago  4/  0,. ,.„.,.,,.,.... sShort  ton 


T9^9    i  1950 


July    .  July 


1951 


May 


June  .  July 


Dol, 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol.  Dol. 
104 ,60  115.00  262.50  — -  1/225 
163.00  191.50   208.44   180.50  166 


37.50  52.00  101.00 
3.86  3.& 
3.39 


3,60 


17.25  17.62 
10.40  10.90 
2.64  3.12 


2.50 
2'. 27 


3.10 
2.93 


4.16 

17.00 
11.00 


3.24 
3.13 


95.60 
3.68 
3.40 

17.00 
10.80 
3.17 

3.04 
2.98 


78.0( 
3X 
3.HJ 

17.2: 

10.8( 
3. OS 

2.9V 
2.86 


Oilseed  Meals  2/ 

57.60  78.IO  63.95  67.90 

68.25  74.00  83.IO  77.75 

77.30  82.10  93.00  86.65 

6O.90  71,00  60.60  58.OO 

73.10  82.90  75.20  71.40 

69c30  82.05  71.60  69.75 

85.55  96.40  76.55  76.30 


I 


70.75 
73. 
83. 
61.10 
74  .Kl 
70.45 
80.50 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis), 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics,  and  records  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
1/  One  quotation  only. 
2/  Bagged  carlo ts, 

3/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to  bagged-carlo ts  basis, 

5/  41  percent  before  July  1950 „ 

*    These  prices  apply  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses, 


U„  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  payment  of  postage  $300 
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